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seventeenth-century governments were not in the sphere of
constitutional reform at all, but in the sphere of colonization and
commerce, in the systematic patronage of art, letters, and science,
and in the tardy beginnings of religious and political tolerance.
In one important respect the text-books must be corrected, for
it is now known that the British carrying trade at sea was not
created by Cromwell's Navigation Act but was already domi-
nant in European waters by 1640. The Navigation Acts were
important but only as protecting by legislation a source of power
and wealth already created by the free energies of the British
people.

The eighteenth century is reckoned, and rightly, as the golden
age of British expansion, which saw the expulsion of the French
from the hinterland of the American colonies, the conquest of
Canada and the consolidation of our power in India, the
acquisition of Cape Colony, Malta, and Gibraltar, and the
discovery of Australia. The foundation of all this expansion
was laid decades before William III seized the throne. The
whole of the colonization of America had taken place under the
Stuarts, beginning with Virginia in 1607. Under Charles II
emigration had increased until almost the whole of the Atlantic
seaboard was acquired. All the colonies of Charles II were
granted self-government and religious toleration. Elsewhere it
was the same story. Trading stations had been established at
Surat (1612), at Madras (1639), at Bombay (1662). The
Jamaica Company had set up factories in West Africa* Prince
Rupert had founded the Hudson's Bay Company; on the
Barbary Coast we held for a few years Tangier, the predecessor
of Gibraltar as our control over the gate of the Mediterranean;
Bermuda, Barbados, and Jamaica had been occupied. These
were the foundations of our empire, and we owe them to the
Stuarts and their ministers.

At home, for all the tumult and the shouting, the record of
the seventeenth-century statesmen was negative, if we except
that of Charles I, who died for the Anglican Establishment, and
Charles II, who restored it. Buckingham, Charles I's great
minister, was unlucky: that writes his epitaph as a politician.
Wentworth, had he never gone to Ireland, might have averted
fte Civil War, andhad he remained in Ireland he might have